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want of pulse, and great congestion of the central parts. In these cases we use 
frictions of cold snow, &c. until a gradual warmth is restored; and it is on the 
same principle that sudden cold affusions are indicated in cholera. So forcibly 
did this strike medical men in this country as a neglected remedial measure, 
that when the Berlin Cholera Gazette, which contained the notice of its success¬ 
ful employment, was made known, every writer was anxious to show that he 
had himself previously advocated its adoption. 

The patient is placed in an empty and dry bathing vessel or tub, and several 
buckets of cold water are poured on him, while the regions of the stomach and 
hack arc subjected to a kind of shampooing or friction; and this process must 
be repeated if tile urgency of the circumstances requires it. No physic is 
given, and cold water is allowed for beverage. If the pulse relive), the affu¬ 
sions are continued in a tepid bath, and the patient is put to bed, where per¬ 
spiration is excited by gentle frictions with cold flannels. It must be kept 
carefully in mind, that cold affusions are only applicable to the second period 
of the disease, and not to the first; and it is not a universal remedy, but can 
only be used in particular cases. To secure the convalescence of the patient, 
it is only necessary that he should be carefully watched, and all symptoms of 
returning heat and vitality, or recurrence of the usual secretions,' be assisted 
by the exhibition of warm restoratives and gentle aperients, taking care to 
avoid local inflammation. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

32. Medical Attendance ought not to be Gratuitous.—" The daily occupation of 
the medical man is at once the work of public humanity and of personal profit. 
His task and duty is to do good, to stand by the sick, to cheer the conscious 
sufferer from vicious indulgence, and to administer solace to the mind, and ease 
to the body. In the day of battle, the medical man endeavours to save the life 
which the soldier destroys; and when a national pestilence is abroad, the me¬ 
dical man is chiefly exposed to the pest while watching and learning its nature 
and treatment. He always performs the work of charity, because he gains his 
daily bread by being charitable. 

“ A false notion is now afloat concerning the humanity of medical men. 
While a disease is threatening to infest our capital, public authorities are wisely 
convened to forestal and prevent its ravages among the dark and dirty dwellings 
of the poor; and the poorer people are cleansed and cheered according to the 
active ami diligent instructions of their alarmed superiors. A general feeling of 
humanity is produced and enforced by private apprehensions. Sobriety, one of 
tlte first of Christian virtues, is now proclaimed, not by the voice of wisdom, but 
by the shout of calamity. In the discharge of this novel duty, the medical man 
is called upon to take his part; but his part is to be discharged, not in antici¬ 
pating the arrival of the disease, but in meeting it when it is arrived. He is to 
hold himself in readiness to rise by night and by day, to enterthe housesof the 
poor, to detect, to touch, to handle, and to treat, a’loathsome sickness, and to 
lean over the bed, or to tarry by its side, till safety or death shall have ensued. 

If there be any contagion or infection, he is exposed to the baneful influence: 
if there be any hazard of health, lie is open to the obvious danger. We doubt 
not the moral energy and thcprofessional avidity of any medical practitionerin the 
encountering of a new disease; the eagerness with which the philosophic phy¬ 
sician would hasten, any hour, to survey, perchance to understand and to cure 
a spreading evil fatal to the lives of men; but no man is justified in wantonly 
exposing his person to mischief; and every master of a family is bound to con¬ 
sider those who depend upon him for support. The danger may be adventured 
upon, but only with a prospect of a fair remuneration; and those authorities 
which require the medical man to serve for nothing, dictate an act of humanity 
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quarterly periscope. 
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